THE ORIENTAL PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS

century dates the Museum's Papyrus IV (the original contents giving
the indication of date), which is in a cover of applique and incised
leathers over papyrus millboards. One of the very few complete
ancient Coptic bindings is that on Or. MS. 5000; specially important
are also Papyrus V and Or. MS. 5001, the latter containing a collec-
tion of homilies which was edited for the Trustees by Wallis Budge.
The geometrical figures and tools, representing rosettes and grotesque
animals (sometimes also to be found in the Bestiaries) used on these
and similar bindings had, by channels now unknown, an influence
on the Western binders of the twelfth century.9

B
INDIA, WITH CEYLON AND BURMA
i. SANSKRIT AND PALI
In original works in these ancient tongues, Sanskrit, that of the
sacred Vedic books and of the classical literature which followed
them, and Pali, which succeeded it as the lingua franca of the learned
by the fourth century before our era, the Museum is relatively less
rich than in other important literatures. Sloane had six Sanskrit MSS.,
and in 1796 Nathaniel Halhed's collection added, with his more
numerous Persian MSS., fourteen more. Under the enlightened rule
of the great Warren Hastings that Indians should be governed by
Indian law, it was necessary for English lawyers in the country to
study the codes, which in the eighteenth century they had to do
with the aid of native pandits, Sanskrit not being understood."> Some
in fact were found to express the opinion that the Sanskrit tongue
was not ancient at all, but was a modern invention of the priests,
designed to support their impostures, a theory characteristic of die age
of the phi/csophes. But the work of Sir William Jones was bearing
fruit, and in 1798 the East India Company instituted a library of its
own, directing its officers in the East to supply it with native litera-
tures as opportunity offered. This library, now that of the India
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